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is probably not so; it is more likely to have been stationary.
Germany was devastated by the Thirty Years War and may
have lost rather than gained. England suffered somewhat under
the Civil War and was also visited by plague. Plague in fact
was prevalent in many European countries during this century,
and putting all these considerations together, it is unlikely that
the population of Europe increased as a whole. Thus, though
the agreement between the estimates of Beloch and of Riccioli
may be, up to a point, a matter of chance, there is reason to
think that the population of Europe at the end of the seven-
teenth century was about the same as at the beginning. The
total may be put at round 100 millions.

For the middle of the next century we have an estimate of
the population of Europe by Siissmilch. Siissmilch was a
Protestant chaplain in the army of Frederick the Great. He
has been called the father of demography, and well deserves
that title. He devoted himself to collecting and analysing
population statistics of all kinds and he expended the greatest
care on his labours. Good common sense is evident in his work;
he was a prominent opponent of the school which held that
the population of Europe was declining and that Europe had
been more densely peopled in classical times. His religious
convictions led him to look for law and order in the realm of
vital statistics, and he regarded regularity of phenomena in
this field as a proof of the divine ordering of society. The first
edition of his great book, Die gottliche Ordnung, was published
in 1741; a second and revised edition appeared twenty years
later. His final estimate for the population of Europe was
130 millions. This estimate has been carefully examined by
Professor Willcox, among others, and has been amended in the
light of information that was not available to Siassmilch. Pro-
fessor Willcox finds that his figures for western European
countries were too low and those for eastern European countries
too high.1 The necessary adjustments having been made, the
total works out at 140 millions.

1 Walter F. Willcox, The Expansion of Europe in Population' (American Economic
Review, vol. v, 1915, p. 743).
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